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EES 


summer 1964 


‘As long as | am permitted to hold the office that | 
now occupy, no single statement of mine and no 
single act of mine is going to be in the direction of 


provoking a war’ 


— President Johnson, July 18 1964 


summer 1965 


‘| do not believe that it is pleasing in the sight of God 
for men to separate morality from their might.’ 


— President Johnson, June 6 1965 


summer 1966 


‘We will see this thing through. We shall persist. We 


shall succeed.’ 
— President Johnson, June 30 1966 


summer 1967...? 
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Wilson’s trick 


Harold Wilson has managed to conduct 
an unpleasant political trick and receive 
only praise for it. 

The essential part of all Wilson has said 
about outside influence on the National 
Union of Seamen has been the atmos- 
phere of conspiracy. This started when 
he first made reference to a tightly-knit 
group of politically motivated men. He 
didn’t say Communists, but everyone 
knew what he meant, and everyone 
knew that Communists were nasty con- 
spirators. By not actually using the word, 
he achieved the right atmosphere. 
Looking at his first statement, anyone 
would assume that being politically 
motivated was wrong; that seems strange 
coming from a man whose daily activities 
are all politically motivated. Or is it 
being tightly-knit that’s wrong? Or is it 
trying to have an influence on the NUS 
that’s wrong? Wilson’s comment best fits 
his own Cabinet, which is_ politically 
motivated and has continually tried to 
cajole the NUS to change its position. 
In Harold Wilson’s second statement, 
we hear that the Communists are trying 
to gain control of the NUS, trying to 
prolong the strike and trying to wreck 
the prices and incomes policy. Is it in 
any way unsuitable for a political party 
to try to get control of a union? The 
assumption behind this accusation is that 
the members of the union executive are 


now politically neutral and that the 
Communists are trying to get their sup- 
port. But in fact I assume that most of 
the NUS executive are Labour support- 
ers and have the political objective of 
keeping the Labour Party in power and 
make a large donation to Labour Party 
funds out of the contributions of union 
members. Dare one suggest that Wilson’s 
desire to prevent the NUS switching its 
support from the Labour Party to the 
Communist Party might be due to the 
fact that Wilson’s own power derives 
from the Labour Party? 

It is said that some Communists offered 
extra support if the NUS executive con- 
tinued the strike. This seems a normal 
way of going about political relation- 
ships. For example, the Liberal Party 
considered supporting the previous La- 
bour government on condition that it 
altered its policy on steel nationalisation. 
No-one suggested this was a wrong way 
of going about political activity. _ 
Whatever Wilson thinks about the prices 
and incomes policy, I didn’t think it had 
become a crime to oppose this policy nor 
to try to make it unworkable. I don’t 
know whether the Communist Party is 
trying to wreck the prices and incomes 
policy; the papers don’t seem to have 
bothered to ask them. However, if it 
does, is this a justification for creating 
a witch-hunt atmosphere? 

Barnaby Martin, 

65 Albert Street, London NWI. 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


An unexpected treat came my way last 
week, a first night ticket for The Trials 
a Brother Jero by the Nigerian play- 
ght Wole Soyinka. I’m not surprised 
the author has done a spell in prison 
in his homeland; the barbed, witty, 
Shavian thrusts he makes at the hum- 
bug of organised African religion and 
of organised African politics can be 
counted to get him into trouble any- 
where. And I mean “anywhere,” for 
despite the wholly African bite of this 
play, and the marvellous immediacy with 
which it unerringly registers the newly 
independent African situation, it has a 
universality of impact which would en- 
able it to raise its quota of laughter 
in any capital in the world; and if that 
isn’t one test of good drama, I am 
waiting to know what is. 
But what really bowled me over was the 
quality of the acting. It had a vitality 
and impact which makes the rest of the 
items in the London theatre, and I’ve 
seen some good stuff in recent months, 
look like shadows in a waiting room. I 
would urge anyone’ merely interested 
in the technique of acting not to miss 
this play, which is part of a very short 
African programme currently at the 
Hampstead Theatre Club. 


i * * 


The point about demonstrations is that 
one communicates an alternative point 
of view. If one shouts, screams, jeers, 
boos and hurls insults and obscenities 
at the police and anyone else who hap. 
pens to be around, because war policies 
are being pursued by a political leader 
who is apparently blind to the conse 
quences of his own actions, then what 
one is projecting is not an alternative 
so much as a variation on a theme, the 
theme of violence. 

This point seems wholly lost on many 
people who demonstrate regularly in 
what they seem to think is the cause of 
peace, and I am beginning to wonder if 
the decline in the number of people 
who do demonstrate arises from an 
aversion to the hooliganism with which 
many otherwise feel they come to be 
associated. The turnout for the Commit- 
tee of 100’s march from Trafalgar 
Square to the American Embassy after 
the bombing of Hanoi, which was actu- 
ally advertised on the front page of one 
of London’s evening newspapers, was 
merely pathetic; five hundred people at 
most, bawling off their heads, is in no 
way, I am sure, representative of the 
people of London's alarm at the latest 
manifestation of President Johnson's 
power insanity, and of the depth of their 


desire for peace. It rather looks as if we 
must now find other ways of registering 
dissent. 
* ” 

Those who feel people are only respon- 
sive to a pocket and stomach approach 
to life may like to ponder the following 
anomaly, recounted to me by a science 
teacher friend. Her smart new compre- 
hensive school in London has the great. 
est difficulty in obtaining enough science 
graduate teachers, Burnham_ Scale 
salaries notwithstanding; yet the self- 
help school at Swaneng Hill in Bechuana- 
land, which was started by Patrick van 
Rensburg, has no less than six science 
graduates on its staff, even though their 
salaries amount to little more than 
pocket money, and living conditions are 
as rough as one might expect them to 
be in the middle of the African bush. 


* * * 


What price justice? Nearly seven years 
ago a young American bachelor set off 
alone on a car trip to Mexico. Three 
days after he crossed the border he was 
arrested by the Mexican police for the 
roadside murder of two sisters, aged 18 
and 21, and their brother aged 14. He 
was tried, convicted (after a highly ir- 
regular trial), and sentenced to death, 
and has languished ever since in the 
Monterrey Jail where today he remains 
with the death sentence still hanging 
over him. One sister survived long 
enough to give a description of the 
assailant. She said he was blond, had 
two gold teeth and was driving a blue 
Chevrolet. The convicted man has black 
hair, no gold teeth and was driving a 
two-toned Oldsmobile. Even more odd is 
the fact that another American after- 
wards repeatedly confessed to the kill- 
ing, and was arrested carrying a 
weapon answering the description given 
by the dying sister. This man was 
spirited back across the border by the 
US Consular authorities and is now in 
the US military hospital for the mentally 
disturbed at Waco, where he is confined 
in a straight-jacket. 

The convicted man, Dykes Simmons, now 
37 years old, who has never ceased to 
affirm his innocence, was recently visited 
in prison by his mother and two friends. 
They found him brutally battered, cov- 
ered with blood and lying unconscious 
on the floor of a small, stifling hot, 
solitary confinement cell. The mother did 
not recognise him at first and thought 
that he was dead. He had been beaten 
by the guards. The address of the prison 
is: The State Penitentiary, Monterrey, 
Mexico. The address of the American 
Ambassador is: The United States Em- 
bassy, Grosvenor Square, W1. 

It would help if copies of letters written 
were sent to two American old age pen- 
sioners who are seeking to arouse in- 
terest in the case: Ashton and Marie 
Jones, 6252 N. Golden West, California 


91780, USA. 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
tte Editor 


Governments 


Friedrich Jarlsberg (June 24) puts the 
stock armchair case. Will he be good 
enough to read my letter again and then 
to read your editorial “A Danish Ex- 
ample?” where it is recorded that “ popu. 
lar opposition to US policy in Vietnam 
had changed the Danish government’s 
attitude to the war.” 

Of course popular opposition works! 
Not immediately and not every time, but 
it does work. 

In 1920 the government bowed to popu- 
lar opposition to the war of intervention 
against the October Revolution. In 1952 
popular opposition to the war in Korea 
was party first to MacArthur’s dismissal 
and then to Eisenhower’s success on an 
anti-war ticket. In 1956 popular oppo- 
sition was a key factor in the Suez 
crisis. In the last ten years every im- 
perial European government except that 
of Portugal has been induced to recog- 
nise the Afro-Asian revolution. In all 
these cases there were other factors 
besides popular opposition but to deny 
its particular power and relevance would 
be absurd. 

The conclusion is that while permanent 
anti-war protest is necessary it is not 
enough. We also need to discover and 
put across the negotiable answers to 
problems that have led to war or that 
might do so in future. We are told that 
the world has forty flash points today. 
This means that we ought to have forty 
study groups at work. On the subject 
of Rhodesia, for instance, the peace 
movement is as bankrupt as Wilson’s 
government. How then can it put him on 
the spot? 

People will not abandon one course of 
action - however much they may dislike 
it - unless they can see some other way 
out. We have to find those ways. 

Putting a workable case to public 
opinion and the government is one side 
of the campaigning medal. The other 
side is direct action, personal and group 
responsibility for frontal challenge. 
Peter Cadogan, 

5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


Fluoridation 


Following John Papworth’s “ Personal 
Comment” of June 24, I must add a 
few of my own. 

First, I would agree with his right as 
a non-scientist to express his views on 
applied science such as fluoridation, but 
I am appalled by his lack of investiga- 
tion into the evidence before he “ prog- 
nosticates.” The “correlation” between 
mongolism and fluoridation has been 
long exposed for its worthlessness, and 
has about the same relevance as the 
“correlation ”’ between the increase in 
the number of cars and the “ correspond- 
ing” increase in the number of cases of 
dental caries. 

He attacks the Minister of Health for 
use of emotive language and this follows 
his own emotive use of ‘ medication” 
and “ synthetic” - who is the kettle and 
who is the pot? 

I also fail to follow his common sense 
on fluoride effects. Surely if this has 
profound and immediate beneficial ef- 
fects on tooth enamel he should expect 
beneficial effects on other parts of the 
body (as is in fact supported by recent 
evidence on high intake effects). 

The rationale of the attitude in Mr 
Papworth’s comments is dangerous, be- 
cause it enables the opponents of min- 
ority views to label all such persons as 
“cranks,” as was shown by the recent 
comments by Dr Heenan. Pacifists must 
be as positive in their thinking on com- 
puters, fluoridation, etc as they are about 
war. 

K. Worthy, 

Ucheldir, Princes Road, 

Rhuddlan, Nr Rhyl. 


Changed hearts 


“The main purpose of this book,” writes 
John-Francis Phipps reviewing Batir la 
Paix by Dominique Pire (July 1), “is to 
arouse in the general reader a feeling 
of responsibility for his fellow men.” 
He then goes on to suggest that the 
main reason why this feeling of respon- 
sibility is so absent today lies in the 
subjective attitudes of each individual. 

If only this were true, how easy many 
of our problems would be! A few more 
sermons on these lines, a few more 


changed hearts and conversions and we 
would all be home safe and dry. 

Alas, we have to face the perplexing 
fact that while there are certainly 
enough honest, decent people to make 
the werld an honest, decent sort of place, 
civilisation is none the less rapidly go- 
ing to pot. It is doing so, I suggest, be- 
cause we have allowed certain social 
mechanisms with inbuilt propensities to 
wickedness to have a dominant say in 
the direction of our affairs. 

“We must smash the outer protective 
shell we build up round our hearts, 
hoarding the love that should be flow- 
ing outwards - again, like the love of 
trusting children,” writes John-Francis 
Phipps. Well, let him try this on the 
manager of his local supermarket, his 
local bank manager, his bus conductor or 
the chief chemist of his local bread 
factory. He will find they are unlikely 
to respond, not because they may not 
want to, but because they will know 
that if they do they will soon be sacked 
and replaced by others (and others 
whose propensities to be loving and 
generous may well be less). 

There is a task of skilled pacifist, social 
analysis waiting to be done here, not 
simply repetitions on the theme of our 
need to love, which is already at least 
two thousand years old. I would have 
thought that one lesson pacifists would 
have derived from the modern era is that 
moral exhortation, like patriotism, is 
not enough. 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, London SW5. 


‘When the Saints...’ 


Nicolas Walter (June 17) questions my 
statement that I had nothing whatever 
to do with that part of the ATV pro- 
gramme When the Saints go Marching 
In which dealt with CND and the Com- 
mittee of 100. He advises your readers 
that I took him out to lunch and con- 
sulted him about certain matters rele- 
vant to the programme (which he would 
prefer me not to specify), and invites 
them to deduce from this that my dis- 
claiming of responsibility should be 
taken with a pinch of salt. The whole 
matter must be somewhat tedious to 
most of your readers, but I must put 
the record straight. 

As a professional journalist working in 
television I was hired by ATV as con- 
sultant for this programme. I was hired 
primarily because, as author of a forth- 
coming book on the First World War 
peace movement, ATV wanted some of 
my material. The producers were also 
aware of my CND activities and of the 
fact that I am also writing a book on 
Lahour anti-bomb politics and CND. As 
programme consultant I was liable to 
be consulted on either section of the 
programme. 

Partly for the purpose of my book and 
partly for the programme, I sought infor- 
mation from several people, including 
Nicolas Walter. (I bought the lunch my- 
self, without charging expenses to ATV, 
and now look forward to a _ return 
match.) But the producers of When the 
Saints Go Marching In chose to consult 
me only on the First World War period. 
I supplied no material whatever on the 
CND section. Until I watched a run- 
through of the programme the day be- 
fore its public showing I had not the 
remotest idea of either the content or 
format of its second half. 

I have an uneasy and sad feeling that 
Nicolas Walter will not be convinced 
even by my italics. His ideological pre- 
suppositions probably make it necessary 
for him to see me, along with all Labour 
CNDers, as having sold out. Even for 
someone as thick-skinned as I learned 
to become in CND politics, it is both 
unnerving and hurtful to be so cynically 
assumed to be a liar. Whether or not 
I have satisfied Nicolas Walter (perhaps 
he will answer that?) I hope to have 
reassured my other friends in the move. 
ment. I thought When the Saints Go 
Marching In was superb television. I 
thought the producers made brilliant 
use of my First World War material. 
But I was no party to the section on 
CND and the Committee. If I had had 
any say at all I would have wanted to 
give a rather different picture of a move. 
ment which I have been closely and 
proudly associated with for eight years. 

David Boulton, 

66 Vandon Court, Petty France, SW1. 


Po a ee eee et ee ee rr 


The Amsterdam Provos 
— an interview 


Two weeks ago, two members of 


the Amsterdam Provo movement, 


Bernhard de Vries and Iréne van der Weetering, came to London. 

Their visit followed the violent clashes in Amsterdam between police, 
building workers and young people, in which a man died, and for 
which the Provos were held partly responsible. Before the riots, the 
Provos had been holding Saturday night “happenings ” in the centre 
of Amsterdam, and Bernhard de Vries had just been elected onto 
the city council. In this interview, Iréne van der Weetering talks about 


the Provos’ activities. 


This summer the workers will have riots 
again, and we will support them. We do 
not have workers among us - a pity. 
We have students, youth, subversive ele- 
ments, some mods. Union members don’t 
like us; we are too strange for them - 
they are conformists, small capitalists. 
Every Saturday we hold a happening - 
& mobilisation of democratic power. It 
is all spontaneous; we do what’s just 
coming up in our heads, you know. The 
Police have no leaders; every week they 
get different orders, and they never 
know what's going to happen. They lack 
confidence. We have sitdowns in Hol- 
land, but you aren’t carried away, you’re 
hit away. We had a sitdown at the Portu- 
guese embassy - 45 minutes, one for 
every year of Salazar’s rule. The police 
threw the boys downstairs; then they 
were arrested, and 18 of them were put 
in a small cell for six to eight hours with 
the heating on. The police are such 
boors; they come from the country, not 
from Amsterdam. 


The intellectuals are very worried about 
police treatment of the Provos; one boy 
was arrested for giving a leaflet to the 
police, which advertised a demonstra- 
tion and called for the mayor to go on 
holiday and the chief of police to be 
sacked. He got three months, more than 
the prosecutor had asked for. When I 
was arrested on the night before the 
election, I wasn’t doing anything; the 
charge was failing to move on quickly 
enough. 

I am completely pacifist, but no Provo 
will speak for every Provo. I speak for 
myself. 

What we do - it’s irritating them, pester- 
ing them. But we try to be as positive as 
we can, finding solutions - the white 
plans - for the things we are against. 
(White bicycles for everyone’s use, 
white-uniformed police who will not use 
violence, white chimneys (smokeless 
zones), “white wives” who will give 
sex advice.) I wear white when it can 
be useful. 


Glasgow people start 


peace action 


Vickie Lal writes: In the area surround- 
ing Middlesex Street, where the Rowen 
Factory for Peace is situated, in the 
depressed Plantation area of Glasgow, 
several local people have met together 
to actively change a small part of their 
lives by organising their own group dis- 
cussions, films, childrens’ outings etc. 
This area is one of the bleakest in 
Glasgow; in the black rows of tenement 
houses, families live in one room and 
kitchen with a shared toilet on the stair. 
head. Most of the houses are condemned; 
there is a high delinquency rate, unem- 
ployment, and many families have 
fathers frequently in trouble with the 
police. 

The first step in community action - an 
adventure playground - was taken by the 
factory about a year ago; after canvas- 
sing the street for helpers, they took 
over an empty piece of ground beside 
the factory with two air raid shelters in 
it, which they are now knocking into 
playrooms. The first meeting took place 
in the factory and the mothers were 
invited to take part. They decided they 
wanted to hold regular meetings, so they 
have rented a shop in the street since 
there is no community meeting place in 
the area. A Peace Action Centre was 
then set up. 

Although all these groups are inter- 
related and supported by the factory, 
Tom McAlpine, who works at the factory, 
told me that they were independent and 
autonomous and that, apart from the 
initial promotion of the adventure play- 
ground, all suggestions and action have 
come from the local people themselves. 
This has meant considerable delay in 
getting projects moving; for example, 


Race discrimination 
survey 


The National Committee for Common- 
wealth Immigrants and the Race Rela- 
tions Board are sponsoring an investi- 
gation into the extent of racial discrimi- 
nation in employment, housing, insur- 
ance, credit and finance, and public 
places not covered by existing legisla- 
tion. They will also examine anti-dis- 
crimination procedure and enforcement 
in the USA, Canada and elsewhere. 


centre 


with the adventure playground, where 
there is a lot of heavy work to be done, 
there are still piles of rubble to be 
cleared for a sandpit and only the women 
and children to do it, since the men in 
the street are reluctant to be involved. 
Tom McAlpine talked of this dilemma 
they were facing, of whether they might 
have got more things going more quickly 
if outside groups like students had help- 
ed, but felt the cost of the delay might 
be worthwhile, since everything which 
emerges will be through the making and 
initiative of the community itself. 

The Peace Action Centre is made up 
mostly of young people from the neigh- 
bouring new housing schemes, many of 
whom have not been involved in any poli- 
tical or peace movement. They have 
taken the children to the parks; they 
organised a Halloween party to which 
120 came, both Catholics and Orange 
Lodgers, which is quite a feat of inte- 
gration in Glasgow. They have run jum- 
ble sales, bingo and a folk concert to 
raise money. At Christmas, the children 
organised their own concert. A typist has 
started a sewing class; and the boys have 
started their own football team with 
their own colours and jerseys. They 
play against other street groups and 
also against the Gorbals adventure play- 
ground. 

The groups have held discussions on 
sabotage, non-violence, and problems of 
underdeveloped countries, which they 
try to link with their own problems of 
delinquency, gangs, housing and old 
people. They went to The War Game 
as a group and had a discussion about it 
afterwards. The women, at their own 
request, held a discussion on abortion 
and birth control. Because of the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency, they are 
running a series of films on this subject 
and also on adventure playgrounds in 
other deprived areas. For these they 
leafleted the whoy area, rented a Mason. 
ic Hall and the children and husbands 
came too. It was hoped that eventually 
some of the women would be able to get 
work in the factory on the assembly 
line at better rates than in other employ- 
ment for women in the city. They have 
also written to the corporation to get 
a shop which they want to turn into a 
coffee bar with a juke box for people 
to have a place of their own to go in 
the evenings. 


We got Bernhard elected to show we 
could do it; no, it’s not the beginning 
of a movement. We did it with jokes - 
we made a white whale, like the one 
in the Rhine, and towed it round the 
canals, with the slogan, “Even white 
whales come to Amsterdam.” Then we... 
put it in the big fountain in the centre 
of town; the police had to wade into 
the fountain to arrest it. 

When someone doesn’t agree with a 
plan, he doesn't take part. 

Most of the Provos’ parents were re- 
sistance people. We couldn’t have done 
what we did over the royal wedding 
(the Provos agitated against the wedding 
and threw smoke-bombs during the pro- 
cession) if it wasn’t for the feeling of 
the older people. Many Provos come 
from the Hague - the most bourgeois city 
in the world. When they get to Amster- 
dam they feel free. 

Most Provos are not dead serious - they 
take themselves at a distance. They do 
what they think right, and enjoy it. 
It’s probably only the intensity which 
keeps them going - there’s no organisa- 
tion. I've only been in England two 
days, but I don’t see the students and 
young people awakening here. In Holland 
people are saying there will be a terrible 
mess in 20 years and we must do some- 
thing now. Here you are writing and 
talking about it, but not making it clear 
enough. 

We are concerned with the rest of the 
people of Amsterdam - to give them 
freedom of mind and behaviour, even 
when they don't want it. When the 
machines take over, what happens to 
man? Man must be homo ludens. 


MARCHING TO 
JACKSON 


Sab eed OE TT 
Some of the 25,000 people who 
joined last month’s civil rights 


march on its last stage, to Jackson, 
Mississippi, seen from the air. 
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WORLD NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


rN 
VIETNAM ; 
Reacting to raids on Hanoi and Haip- 
hong; the North Vietnam Foreign Min- 
istry said that this “new stage in es- 
calation” made nonsense of United 
States proposals for unconditional peace 
talks. 

The Chinese government said that the 
bombing would justify Chinese interven- 
tion in the Vietnam war. 

In Moscow, a Tass commentator des- 
cribed the raids as “ unprecedented bar- 
barity” and an extremely dangerous 
step in extending the war. ‘ 

The Norwegian Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs deplored the bombing. 

The Japanese government said it con- 
sidered the bombing of the oil depots to 
be “unavoidable in view of the circum- 
stances.” 

American military spokesmen have 
judged the raids to be a success. More 
than half of North Vietnam's supply of 
oil and petrol and lubricants - estimated 
at from two to four months’ supply - 
have been destroyed. - New York Times. 


UNITED STATES 


Martin Luther King has announced that 
he intends to “go it alone” in a Mis- 
sissippi summer campaign because of 
disagreements with other civil rights 
organisations. The decision has brought 
to an end a long period of unsuccessful 
efforts by civil rights groups to work 
together. The recent Memphis-to-Jack- 
son “freedom march” was. plagued 
with discontent and arguments among 
leaders, and James Meredith was at 
times critical of the entire leadership. 
. New York Times. 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Coloured People have an- 
nounced that they intend to expand their 
voter-registration campaign in Mississip- 
pi. During the recent campaign 36,800 
Negroes were added to voter rolls. - 
New York Times. 


Ku Klux Klansmen in full regalia 
picketed a dry cleaner’s in North 
Carolina because the firm’s Negro em- 
ployees refused to clean Klan robes. - 
Guardian. 


ITALY 

The case of Danilo Dolci, who is being 
sued for defamation by Sir Bernardo 
Mattarella, a Sicilian-born former Chris- 
tian Democrat Minister of Foreign 
Trade, and a group of other Sicilians, 
has been adjourned until October 11. 
The action arose out of allegations by 
Danilo Dolci linking the men with the 
Mafia. - The Times. 

The Danilo Dolci Trust has opened a 
fund to meet the costs of the defence, 
which are estimated at over £1,500. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Mrs Jean Sinclair, national president of 
the Black Sash movement, has expressed 
concern about the future of 34 people 
who have been banished from their 
homes under the Native Administra- 
tion Act of 1927. She made an appeal 
to the State President, on the occasion 
of the Republic’s fifth anniversary, that 
these people be granted amnesty and 
sent back to their families. - The Times. 


Four members of the British team which 
has been holding talks with Rhodesian 
officials had to leave the campus of the 
University College of Rhodesia and Ny- 
asaland on Friday after demonstrating 
African students prevented them from 
entering the dining hall. - Guardian. 


The ninth session of the Liberation Com- 
mittee of the Organisation of African 
Unity ended on Friday with a statement 
condemning the secret talks between 
Britain and Rhodesia and calling on the 
British government to “apply imme- 
diately the use of force to topple the 
Smith regime.” - The Times. 


Polaris march 


A group of people in the west of Scot- 
land, who have named themselves the 
Scottish Campaign » for Resistance 
Against Militarism, are organising a 
demonstration at the Coulport Polaris 
base on September 24-25. 

The Coulport base is a servicing, refuel- 
ling and command post for Polaris sub- 
marines. It is on a deep water loch 
about 12 miles from Faslane and some 
30 miles from Glasgow. The demonstra- 
tion will involve a march from Helens- 
burgh to Coulport, where there will be 
an overnight camp. 
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Editorial 


AFTER THE BOMBING 


In a now familiarly self-righteous tone, 
Robert McNamara told the press last 
week that when the Hanoi and Haiphong 
oil dumps were bombed, “every effort 
was made to prevent harm to civilians and 
avoid destruction of non-military facili- 
ties.” Last Sunday, however, Jean 
Rafaelli, describing the Hanoi raid in 
the Sunday Times, wrote: 


“The street loudspeakers did not have 
time to give warning... Shrapnel 
rained down on the pavements, injur- 
ing dozens of people .. . It was not 
possible to assess the casualties, but 
the coming and going of ambulances, 
and the bustle at the principal hospi. 
tal . . . suggested that they had been 
relatively heavy.” 


Nevertheless, the human _ suffering 
caused by these raids, if suffering can 
be measured quantitively, can have 
been only a fraction of that resulting 
from the ceaseless air and ground war 
in South Vietnam; and from the point 
of view of military strategy, bomb- 
ing the oil reserves may be, in the short 
run at least, a more rational step than 
the indiscriminate napalm raids on the 
peasants in the South. Why, then, have 
these raids brought people on to the 
streets in protest, excited MPs to their 
most forceful move yet against the war, 
and led Harold Wilson to make his re- 
luctant and ungracious, but nonetheless 
definite, statement of regret? 


In part (and apparently in whole, as far 
as Wilson is concerned), it is the knowl- 
edge that the bombing has for the first 
time moved near very densely peopled 
towns; but for many people, the reason 
must surely be that by these raids, the 
United States has shown its determina- 
tion to find a purely military solution to 
the war. The prospect now is of a cam- 
paign to smash North Vietnam’s indus- 
trial capacity, which, instead of ending 


the war, could bring China to aid North 
Vietnam, with results that we can’t fore. 
see. 

The bombing is not the only evidence of 
this. Reports by James Reston and Tom 
Wicker in the New York Times, an edit- 
orial in that paper and another in the 
London Observer, confirm that the US 
administration has adopted a new “ hard- 
line” policy which they are reluctant to 
admit, but have begun to act on. This 
is to rule out a “political solution,” the 
possibility of negotiations and a settle- 
ment under the Geneva agreements. The 
only “ solution” is Korea-type partition. 


In addition, I. F. Stone’s Weekly pointed 
out on June 27 that Johnson’s announce- 
ment that the bombing of North Vietnam 
would be extended was made at the pre- 
cise time that a French emissary, Jean 
Saintény, was in Hanoi sounding out the 
possibility of negotiations. A dispatch 
from Agence France-Presse had even 
reported that there seemed to be a more 
sympathetic attitude towards negotia- 
tions in the North Vietnamese govern- 
ment, and Stone commented that the 
US has always escalated the war when 
there was a chance of negotiations or 
when the administration was under 
domestic pressure for peace. 

This evidence reinforces our view that 
there can be no end to the war (short of 
the complete destruction of Vietnam) 
except an American withdrawal. Any 
new “peace initiative” which Mr Wil- 
son may produce when he visits Presi- 
dent Johnson on July 20 will be a blind. 
There is no basis for negotiation be- 
tween the two sides. 

The problem is, then, how American 
withdrawal is to be achieved. A military 
defeat is virtually impossible; it could 
perhaps come as a result of political 
turmoil in South Vietnam, which might 
lead to a government which would ask 
the Americans to leave; could it come 
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through the pressure of opinion in the 
US itself? 


Spokesmen for the American peace 
movement have frequently insisted that 
American opinion alone is insufficient 
to force a change in policy; support is 
needed in other countries. Of all Ameri- 
ca’s allies, Britain is in a crucial posi- 
tion, and as we argued last week, there 
needs to be a single-minded effort to 
get the British government to stop sup- 
porting the US. 

Harold Wilson’s “regret” over the 
bombing is a start, but only a start. 
More encouraging is the fact that so 
many Labour and Liberal MPs have 
declared themselves against Wilson’s 
policy. By the time this issue appears, 
the outcome of Thursday’s House of 
Commons debate will be known; when 
we went to press, there were suggestions 
that some MPs were prepared to vote 
against the government, but the lines of 
the MPs’ strategy after the debate were 
not clear. The movement against the 
war must continue after the debate. 
The immediate need is for everyone 
who wants to end the war, between now 
and July 20, when Wilson goes to Wash- 
ington, to demonstrate his views, by 
going on public demonstrations, by 
lobbying or writing to his MP, by writ- 
ing to newspapers, or by any other 
fruitful means. The two Committee of 
100 members who toasted the dead at the 
US Ambassador’s reception have shown 
that peaceful protest can have an im- 
pact; George Clark’s 13-day fast in Par- 
liament Square is another brave gesture. 
There need to be more such gestures. 
But beyond July 20, we need a long- 
term view. Wilson can very probably ride 
out this particular storm, and changing 
his mind may be a very long business. 
It may even be that he is too deeply 
committed to support of the US to be 
able to change his mind without losing 
face. When we say that Britain should 
stop supporting the war, we are probably 
asking for the resignation of Harold 
Wilson, if not his whoie government. It 
is difficult to see him attacking Johnson's 
policies with the same fervour which 
he has turned against his left-wing op- 


ponents. (It should be no more than 
passing comfort that Frank Cousins has 
resigned, although he may work out the 
logic of his opposition to the incomes 
policy and emerge as an opponent of 
the war; but his resignation does at least 
help to break down the myth of Wilson’s 
political mastery.) 

The anti-war movement has not tried 
to bring down a prime minister since it 
said ‘‘Eden must go” in 1956. The anger 
over Vietnam does not seem to be so 
widespread as it was then, or so intense, 
or so clearly directed at a single target. 
If Wilson is to go, it will be by a differ- 
ent process from 1956; and now looks 
like the time to start creating the move. 
ment which will do the job. 


Death penalty 
for 
anti-war Gls? 


Members of the US armed forces 
who refused to fight in Vietnam 
might be prosecuted and, in “ ex- 
treme cases,” sentenced to death, 
it was reported in Monday’s New 
York Times. But the legal expert at 
the Pentagon who made this state- 
ment, Frank Bartimo, said that it 
was “extremely unlikely” that a 
death sentence would he carried 
out: it would have to pass through 
six stages of investigation and re- 
view, “culminating automatically 
in a personal review by the Presi- 
dent.” 

Mr Bartimo refused to comment on 
the press conference called last 
Thursday by three privates who 
said that they intended to refuse 
to go to Vietnam because the war 
there was “unconstitutional” and 
“ offensive to their individual moral 
and ethic beliefs.” 

A court martial in Vietnam re- 
cently Jailed a US army private, 
Adam Weber, for a year after he 
had refused on moral grounds to 
bear arms against the enemy. 


John Ball’s column 


President Tito’s blows against the 
security police in Yugoslavia must be 
an almost unique political event, and I 
hope that one of these days we will 
have in Britain the complete story of 
this struggle, which actually seems to 
be working out in favour of popular 
control and against the powerful 
cliques. 

But this struggle shows clearly that the 
“withering away of the state,” of which 
this is a pale shadow, would not be 
such an easy process as the phrase sug- 
gests. And no-one can know this better 
than Milovan Djilas, who years ago 
made the mistake of prematurely writ- 
ing the same analyses which now appear 
to be in favour with President Tito and 
his colleagues. For this mistake, Djilas 
is still in jail - even after Monday’s 
amnesty of 784 convicted prisoners. 

* » * 


The American papers are beginning to 
feature stories about the grief of rela- 
tives of US soldiers killed in Vietnam. 
They don’t make enjoyable reading, any 
more than any other aspect of the 
war. 
Some of them even have a grim irony. 
Witness a story about Stephen Bigley 
of Chicago, the 17-year-old son of a 
sergeant who was killed in January 
1965. In March 1966, Stephen Bigley 
enlisted in the army, and qualified for 
airborne training. He wants to be a 
“green beret” - the “special forces” 
who are trained for some of the more 
brutal tasks in the army. The New York 
Post of March 10 quoted him as saying: 
“TI just want to do my part. I don’t 
want to think I’m going over just for 
my dad. I'm going over for every- 
body.” 
Stephen’s mother’s view? “It’s so un- 
fair ... war is the bridge to confusion, 
insanity.” 4 ' 


In another story, a sergeant who was 


killed nine weeks before he was due to 
come home had written that Vietnam 
was ‘“‘twice as bad” as the desolation 
he had seen in Korea in 1963. He had 
said, “‘ Most of us don’t know who we're 
fighting or why we’re here.” Too true: 
he was killed by his own side's artillery 
- or as the Defence Department euphem- 
istical!y put it in their telegram to his 
wife, ‘‘Died of wounds from friendly 
artillery fire.” 
* * 
Paul Jones (the pop singer) said in a 
recent Melody Maker interview that 
Peace News was the only paper he reads 
regularly. He told the Melody Maker 
about our recent article on the reports 
that the drug LSD was being used as 
a weapon in Vietnam; this is a story 
which is spreading very gradually in 
deed, and so far there has been no re 
action from any high place. But at least 
someone’s trying. 
* s Ld 


Last week, at the height of the “ crisis” 
over the pirate Radio City wireless 
station, the Daily Express declared in an 
editorial that the government should 
reclaim the fort for Britain. There’s 
probably a strong case to be made 
against pirate radio stations, on cultura) 
grounds if nothing else; but the thought 
of a gunboat steaming up the Thames 
Estuary and the boys in khaki marching 
out the disc-jockeys at gunpoint... well, 
I ask you. Mind you, there’s usuaily a 
lot left unsaid (in more ways than one) 
in Express editorials, and if you're a 
connoisseur you get to recognise the 
signals after a while; this time I think 
it’s an undercover plan for the Express 
to take over Radio City. I don’t know 
what would be the worst: P. J. Proby 
and the Pretty Things 24 hours a day, or 
Robert Pitman’s sexual obsessions as 
early morning pick-me-ups and “ Land 
of Hope and Glory” for late night mood 
music. 
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crisis” 


It is early afternoon. I know that I have to write a small introduction to Nhat 
Hanh’s poems within the next few hours - a nice, pat, scholarly little essay - 
but I can’t make it; this morning I heard that the Americans had bombed 
Hanoi and Haiphong. 


I am trying hard to think about Nhat Hanh’s poems, but it is impossible; I can 
think only of that report in the lunch edition of the Evening Standard .. . “the 
target was covered like a blanket, with smoke rising to 35,000 feet” ... of the 
one o’clock BBC News bulletin .. . “ fifty square miles of countryside alight”... 
of the man at the Daily Telegraph news desk who, when I phoned him for 
further details, said “ Yes, old boy, that’s right, they have bombed Hanoi, but 
I don’t think there’s much to worry about.” 


I am sweating a lot now, and I feel rather sick; I have been unable to keep still 
or think straight for the past two hours, and my hands and knees are shaking - 
partly with anger, partly from fear, largely from knowledge of my own impotence, 
Nhat Hanh’s impotence, the impotence of those who will be in the public gallery 
at the Commons at 3 o’clock this afternoon to hear Wilson’s statement, the 
impotence of you who are reading this. 


For whatever you or I or Nhat Hanh may say or do or write, Hanoi has been 
bombed; it is already an accomplished fact, it has happened, it is reality. Dr 
Johnson once declared that all you needed as proof of reality was to kick a stone 
and feel the pain in your toe; the only proof a Vietnamese peasant needs today 
is to get born, like all of us, into a world he never made and have his back, his 
belly, his whole damn body burnt, melted like wax by napalm, for the sole 
reason that he happened to be there at the time. 


And so I can’t write this introduction, because the bombing of Hanoi is the 
end of poetry; no poems from now on are going to compensate for this criminally 
wicked violation of the living, breathing human being, just as no poem already 
written ts going to wipe from the slate the tally of the war dead in Vietnam. 
Fifty years after Owen, it seems that the poet today cannot even warn; he writes 
elegies. The poems on this page are elegies for our brothers who are burning like 
torches in Vietnam. 


ROGER BARNARD 


PEACE 


They woke me this morning 

To tell me my brother had been killed in battle. 

Yet in the garden, uncurling moist petals, 

A new rose blooms on the bush. 

And I am alive, can still breathe the fragrance of roses and dung, 
Eat, pray, and sleep. 

But when can I break my long silence? 

When can I speak the unuttered words that are choking me? 


CONDEMNATION 


Listen to this: 

Yesterday six Viet Cong came through my village. 

Because of this my village was bbmbed—completely destroyed. 
Every soul was killed. 

When I come back to the village now, the day after, 

There is nothing to see but clouds of dust and the river, still flowing. 
The pagoda has neither roof nor altar. 

Only the foundations of houses are left. 

The bamboo thickets are burned away. 


Here in the presence of the undisturbed stars, 

In the invisible presence of all the people still alive on earth, 

Let me raise my voice to denounce this filthy war, 

This murder of brothers by brothers! 

I have a question: who pushed us into this killing of one another? 


Whoever is listening, be my witness! 

I cannot accept this war. 

I never could, I never shall. 

I have to say this a thousand times before I am killed. 


I fee] I am like that bird which dies for the sake of its mate 
Dripping blood from its broken beak, and crying out: 
Beware! Turn around to face your real enemies— 
Ambition, violence, hatred, greed. 


Men cannot be our enemies—even men called “ Viet Cong "! 
If we kill men, what brothers will we have left? 
With whom shall we live then? 
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OUR GREEN GARDEN 


Fires spring up like dragon’s teeth at the ten points of the universe. 
A furious acrid wind sweeps them toward us from all sides. 
Aloof and beautiful, the mountains and rivers abide. 


All around, the horizon burns with the colour of death. 

As for me, yes, I am still alive, 

But my body and the soul in it writhe as if they too had been set afire. 
My parched eyes can shed no more tears. 


Where are you going this evening, dear brother, in what direction? 
The rattle of gunfire is close at hand. 


In her breast, the heart of our mother shrivels and fades like a 
dying flower. 
She bows her head, the smooth black hair now threaded with white. 


How many nights, night after night, has she crouched wide-awake, 
Alone with her lamp, praying for the storm to end? 


Dearest brother, I know it is you who will shoot me tonight, 
Piercing our mother’s heart with a wound that can never heal. 
O terrible winds that blow from the ends of the earth 

To hurl down our houses and blast our fertile fields! 


I say farewell to the blazing, blackening place where I was born. 
Here is my breast! Aim your gun at it, brother, shoot! 

I offer my body, the body our mother bore and nurtured. 
Destroy it if you will, 

Destroy it in the name of your dream, 

That dream in whose name you kill. 


Can you hear me invoke the darkness: 
‘** When will these sufferings end, 
O darkness, in whose name you destroy?” 


Come back, dear brother, and kneel at our mother’s feet. 
Don’t make a sacrifice of our dear green garden 

To the ragged flames that are carried into the dooryard 

By wild winds from far away. 

Here is my breast. Aim your gun at it, brother, shoot! 

Destroy me if you will 

And build from my carrion whatever it is you are dreaming of. 


Who will be left to celebrate a victory made of blood and fire? 


Thich 
Nhat Hanh 
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Tom McGrath 


A Will Petersen drawing 
from ‘A Range of Poems’ 


GARY SNYDER: 
Buddhist anarchist 


A Range of Poems, the collected poems 
of Gary Snyder (Fulcrum Press, 35s). 
Gary Snyder is the author of a much- 
reprinted essay on ‘“ Buddhist-Anarch- 
ism.” As that title would suggest, he is 
an interesting mixture of a person - a 
university graduate who has spent most 
of his life in logging camps, as a_sailor, 
or, in recent years, studying Zen in 
Japan, and throughout it all has written 

poetry. 
He was a main character in Kerouac’s 
The Dharma Bums and took part in the 
San Francisco revival of 1955 which was 
the beginning of the beat poetry move- 
ment. Now, thanks to the enterprise of 
the young publisher, Stuart Montgomery, 
who produces - on much less capital than 
his big brother publishers have avail- 
able . some of the finest-looking poetry 
books I have even seen, Snyder's col- 
lected poems have at last been published 

ere. 
Up until now his audience in this coun- 
try has been confined to those who found 
the kind of poetry that interested and 
excited them was being written in 
plenty in the States: while he has been 
largely ignored by the poetry establish- 
ment here, like Ginsberg he has a large 
readership of young people. I hope this 
book will gain him the wider audience 
his fine work deserves. 
His basic talent is as a nature poet. 
In his most imagistic mood he uses his 
gift for musical description to produce 
a poem that is like a leaf - you can’t 
argue with it, can't debate whether it’s 
a great work or not, you just look at the 
poem and dig its veins, its colour, its 
texture, the way it turns in your mind: 

All through the rains 

That mare stood in the field - 

A big pine tree and a shed, 

But she stayed in the open 

Ass to the wind, splash wet. 

I tried to catch her April 

For a bareback ride, 


She kicked and bolted 
Later grazing fresh shoots 
In the shade of the down 
Eucalyptus on the hill. 


Although this kind of writing is plentiful 
in A Range of Poems, there is a tension 
throughout the book, a battle being 
fought out, that represents initially a 
spiritual struggle within the poet and 
develops later into a critique of Western, 
in particular American civilisation. 


Snyder set out by writing poems “of 
tough simple short words with the com- 
plexity far beneath the surface.” These 
he compared to a riprap - “a cobble of 
stone laid on steep slick rock to make 
a trail for horses in the mountains.” 
Although most of their content is ex- 
ternal - the mature and landscape of 
America, the sea etc - the poems are 
most often on-the-spot reports on an 
event, something sighted within the 
poet. 

Often his poems describe him travelling 
high on a mountain, looking down over 
cities. He tells of the food he ate, how 
the weather was that day, what animals 
he saw, what trees, the immensity of 
the landscape, and so on. But invariably 
he comes round to his main concern - 
what he was thinking. 


The mare in the field could accept the 
seasons as they came: in another poem 
an old man who brings hay for the 
horses is quite happy to say that he is 
68 and “first bucked hay when I was 
seventeen/I thought, that day I started,/ 
I sure would hate to do this all my life/ 
And dammit, that’s just what/I’ve gone 
and done.” Snyder envies this easy ac- 
ceptance of things as they are. He sees 
it as the enlightenment he must aim 
at. But there is one great stumbling 
block in his way that continually makes 
a tension with the nature around him - 
his educated, book-infested mind. 


And that’s not just his mind - it is the 


John-Francis Phipps 


SURFACE SCIENCE 


God’s People - West Indian Pentecostal 
Sects in England, by Malcolm J. C. 
Calley (Institute of Race Relations; 
published by OUP, 35s) 
Dr Calley is a social anthropologist who 
has spent more than two years in inten- 
sive study of West Indian Pentecostal 
sects in this country. His study was spon- 
sored by the Joseph Rowntree Memorial 
Trust for the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions. 
In his preface, Dr Calley says that he 
feels he can approach his subject un- 
prejudiced by “sectarian loyalties,” 
since he is not a member of any Chris- 
tian church. But social anthropologists 
have their own sectarian loyalties, too. 
To view religion in its various forms 
exclusively as a deterministic socio- 
psychological phenomenon seems a 
rather narrow frame of reference, al- 
though doubtless necessary for a study 
of this kind. 
As a factual, rather dry, descriptive 
account of the religious observances, 
rites and customs of West Indian Pen- 
tecostal groups in this country, this 
study is useful. As Dr Calley says: 
“For better or for worse, West In- 
dian sects are going to be a feature 
of the English religious scene for some 
time to come. This examination will 
offer a basis for speculation as to the 
chances of their assimilation into the 
life of the community to a comparable 
place with established religious de- 
nominations and ultimate acceptance 


as a valid form of Christianity.” 
The chances of such religious assimila- 
tion seem slim. Both sides are to blame: 
the Pentecostalists for doctrinal reasons, 
resulting in a form of self-imposed re- 
ligious apartheid; the indigenous white 
congregations for their traditional Eng- 
lish lack of Christian warmth. The wel- 
coming spirit is rarely extended willing- 
ly and freely to “ foreigners,” regardless 
of skin colour. However, several indi- 
vidual clergymen have made a special 
effort to make West Indians feel wel- 
come in their congregations. 
While reading this book, I kept thinking 
of James Baldwin’s Amen Corner and 
its moving humanity. Somehow Baldwin 
succeeds in putting across the heart and 
soul of Harlem, and helps the insensitive 
whites to achieve some kind of empathy 
with how it feels to be a Negro in white 
society. He succeeds best via his un- 
sophisticated characters, who have ac- 
cepted uncritically a form of religion 
anybody remotely “intellectual” feels 
bound to write off as rubbish or to 
account for in purely deterministic 
terms. 
At first sight these deterministic theories 
look attractive, but they only give us a 
partial view of any religion and its 
outward expressions. Once again, it 
seems that art achieves a deeper under- 
standing of these things than science; 
it penetrates to the roots, whereas 
science seems only to scrape at the 
surface. 


Western mind he feels must be over- 
come. But how do you do it? How does 
a man get to be like a dog but still 
remain himself with all a man’s immense 
capabilities? Snyder’s search for an an- 
swer to this took him from the American 
mountains to the temples of Japan. All 
the while he wrote poems which, des- 
pite the love of nature in them, were 
intended mainly for city people - those 
most, as he sees it, inflicted with the 
divisions, abstractions and desires of 
Western consciousness. The poems are 
a riprap up the mountain of our con- 
sciousness : 
...a@ week and I go back 
Down 99, through towns, to San Fran- 
cisco and Japan. 
All America south and east, 
Twenty-five years in it brought to a 
trip-stop 
Mind-point, where I turn 
Caught more on this land - rock tree 
and man, 
Awake, than ever before, yet ready to 
leave. 
damned memories, 
Whole wasted theories, failures and 
worse success, 
Schools, girls, deals, try to get in 
To make this poem a froth, a pity, 
A dead fiddle for lost good jobs. 
the cedar walls 
er ot our farm-house, half built in 


Clouds sink down the hills 

Coffee is hot again. The dog 

Turns and turns about, 

sleeps. 

Snyder finds some moments of peace by 
translating and identifying with the 
work of Zen-clowning Japanese poet, 
Han-Shan,. whose name means Cold 
Mountain. He is a mountain madman in 
an old Chinese line of ragged hermits. 
Snyder writes of him: “ When he talks 
about Cold Mountain he means himself, 
his home. his state of mind.” It is 
obvious that Cold Mountain is where 
Snyder would like to be - a possible end 
to his riprap journey: 

In a tangle of cliffs, I chose a place - 

Bird-paths, but no trails for men. 

What's beyond the yard? 

White clouds clinging to vague rocks. 

Now I’ve lived here - how many years - 

Again and again, spring and winter 


stops and 


pass. 

Go tell families with silverware and 

cars 
“ What’s the use of all that noise and 
money?” 

These translations are full of wisdom 
‘and fun, but with the third part of the 
book, “ Myths and Texts,” he is back 
to the tensions. He realises that before 
Western man can make it to Cold Moun- 
tain he must climb over more than just 
the mental barriers. For the inner state 
of the West reflects its outer manifesta- 
tion - capitalism. 
Snyder, like Tawney and Pound before 
him, closely associates capitalism with 
Christianity. He quotes a passage from 
the Acts saying “the temple of the 
great Goddess Diana should be despised, 
and her magnificence should be des- 
troyed, whom all Asia and the world 
worshippeth,” and illustrates this fierce 
statement in action with poems about 
Indians starving on their reservations, 


the Everette Massacre, ponies gelded, 
the woods destroyed: 


The groves are down 
cut down 
Groves of Ahab, of Cybele 
Pine trees, knobbed twigs 
thick cone and seed 
Cybele’s tree this, sacred in 
groves 

Pine of Seami, cedar of Haida 
Cut down by the prophets of Israel 

the fairies of Athens 

the thugs of Rome 

both ancient and modern; 
Cut down to make room for the 
suburbs 
Bulldozed by Luther and Weyer- 
haeuser 

Crosscut and chainsaw 

Squareheads and finns 

high-lead and cat-skidding 
Trees down 
Creeks choked, trout killed, roads. 
Sawmill temples of Jehovah. 
Squat black burners 100 feet high 
Sending the smoke of our burnt 
Live sap and leaf 
To his eager nose. 


Of course, this Christianity-capitalism 
equation is true - the Vietnam war 
could be seen as a logical extension of 
it: there go the Christian capitalists 
trying to destroy an entire country, 
Communism, Buddhism and China in one 
pompous blast! But there is a flaw in 
Snyder’s thinking where he does not 
see that Christianity can exist separately, 
even opposed to capitalism. This makes 
for conclusions in some of the poems 
that are, to say the least, ill-considered 
and unjust; even, despite the fine writ- 
ing, ugly: the crucifixion, for example, 
is described as “the last decent car- 
pentry/Ever done by Jews.” 


Another poem explains this attitude by 
taking Christ to task for spreading the 
sin complex - “ Your hanging face I 
know, I know your tree./You can’t hide 
under Hebrew/and I don’t pity you/ ... 
Saviour of Man!/ - who put the hell to 
be harrowed?” No consideration is given 
to other possible interpretations that 
might be made of Christ’s life aside from 
the “ official” one. Snyder would do well 
to reread his Thomas Merton. 


Apart from the beautiful images of re- 
birth that are in this book, there is 
little indication as to how contemporary 
capitalism might be gone beyond. That 
is not Snyder’s job. He is good at his 
job: he writes good poems. Once or 
twice, he becomes obscure - particularly 
if you are not a student of Buddhism. 
But the obscurities can be overcome by 
studying Buddhism! And I’m sure that 
is partly what he intends us to do after 
reading his poems. 


He has a message, a definite message 
as to how we should live, how a man 
should be, which I interpret as “ simpli- 
fy your life, dig nature, travel more, 
relax, accept what comes your way, 
don’t keep rushing around.” But the 
routes to this message are varied and 
deep. In this review I haven’t touched 
on the love poems, the contemplative 
and mysterious poems about women, the 
compassionate love poems to animals, 
the strange knowledge that results from 
Snyder’s mixture of text (the temporal 
world without, the world of things and 
physical events) and myth (the worlds 
within, where heaven is, where hell is). 
None of this should be missed. 


August was foggy, 
September dry. 
October grew too hot. 
Napa and Sonoma grasslands, 
brushlands, 
burned. 
In November 


then, 
We all set back the clock, 
and suddenly it rained. 
The first green shoots of grass. 


you 
like some slender 
fresh young plant 
turn smooth and cool across me 
in the night. 
touch, and taste, and interlace 
deep in the ground. 
new rain. 
as we begin our life. 
Buy it - there are years of pleasure 
and enlightenment in it - borrow it 
from your library, steal it from Better- 
books. Or get a copy for review. 


rbs 


sure 
w it 
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Thousands protest at 
Vietnam bombing 


Chris Cowley, a Committee of 100 mem- 
ber who has recently been living in 
Sweden, was ejected from a reception 
at the house of the US Ambassador on 
Monday after proposing a toast “to the 
dead and dying” in Vietnam. He had 
gone to the reception with another Com- 
mittee of 100 member, Kathleen Farr. 
Describing their action, Chris Cowley 
said that nobody challenged them al- 
though they had no invitation. They were 
introduced to the Ambassador and his 
wife, who said “ Delighted to see you” 
and “So pleased you could get here.” 
Then they were given food and drink, 
and circulated for 40 minutes. 

“When it looked as though things 

were breaking up I called for silence 

to propose a toast. I stood up and 


Part of Monday evening’s protest 
march in London against the 
American bombing of Hanoi and 
Haiphong. (Photo: Graham Keen.) 


asked everyone to drink to the dead 
and dying in Hanoi and Haiphong, 
and to American withdrawal from 
Vietnam. 
“Some CIA men took me by the 
shoulder. I went limp and continued 
my speech from the ground. I criti- 
cised members of the government who 
were there, and was carried out with 
a hand over my mouth.” 
Among those present were George 
Brown, Michael Stewart, Edward Heath 
and Jo Grimond. 


* * * 


Thirty-one people were arrested on 
Sunday during a demonstration organ- 
ised by the Communist Party and sup- 
ported by the newly formed youth move- 
ment for peace in Vietnam, which is 
formed of young Liberals, Communists, 
CND members and others. Several thous- 
and people attended a rally in Trafalgar 
Square and later marched to the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Grosvenor Square, where 
some violent incidents took place. A 
policeman had his skull fractured, and 
another had his motor-cycle knocked over 
and the petrol from it set on fire. A 
witness to this incident told Peace News 


on Monday that the motor-cycle police 

man then arrested a youth, pulling him 

out of the crowd apparently at random. 
* 


On Monday five people were jailed as a 
result of the clashes. 

On Monday evening, 1,000 people joined 
a moving picket in Grosvenor Square 
organised by the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. Later they marched round 
the West End; their route passed the 
Dorchester Hotel, where the Ambassador 
was attending an Independence Day din- 
ner. 

At the US embassy, Frank Allaun MP 
and Anne Kerr MP handed in a letter 
of protest at the bombing in North 
Vietnam. They also left a letter for the 
Ambassador at the Dorchester, where, 
according to Mrs Kerr, the manager 
“nearly had apoplexy.” 


* * * 


Demonstrations have also taken place 
in Bristol, Cardiff, Leeds; Bradford, Hud- 
dersfield, Hull, east London, Birming- 
ham, Coventry, Leamington and other 
towns. Abroad, demonstrations have been 
reported from Japan, Singapore, Den- 
mark, Amsterdam, and Germany. 


Demonstration at Alconbury 


Brenda Jordan describes last Sunday’s 
Committee of 100 demonstration at Al- 
conbury USAF base, which included a 
“ happening.” 

Alconbury Green looked like the start 
of a miniature Aldermaston, except that 


‘Quiet vigil’ 
as Faslane 
base opens 


Brian Smith reports from Glasgow: A 
quiet vigil by ministers of the Church 
of Scotland and others marked the open- 
fing of the Faslane Polaris school on 
June 30. Extensive leafleting had warned 
the community of the precise risks which 
arise from siting the Polaris complex so 
close to the population of central Scot- 
land downwind. There are signs that 
this is beginning to get through: the 
leaflets were well received and the 
county police, local citizens themselves, 
went out of their way to be helpful to 
the demonstrators. 

Lord Ritchie-Calder condemned _ the 
opening as “ affrontery” at a time when 
the NATO and Warsaw pact systems 
were beginning to seem negotiable. But 
it will be 1969 before the first sub- 
marines go on deterrent patrol, so there 
is time yet for constructive re-appraisal. 


“broken crosses,” tributes of flowers 
and half burned, tattered banners min- 
gled with the more conventional poster. 
About 300 people wound their way out 
of the village between vigillers holding 
banners. Along the route a dirge-like 
sound arose, to the astonishment of 
motorists - this was a spasmodic “om,” 
the sound of the Buddhist mantra. In- 
terspersed with quoted poetry about Viet- 
nam and singing, the mantra sounds were 
very impressive. 

The otherwise rather dreary march ar- 
rived at the mound facing the base, 
which was still unfenced, and guarded 
by apparently only two or three men 
with Alsatian dogs; no-one attempted to 
deviate from the plan, which was not 
to enter the base. However, no-one ob- 
served the two minutes’ silence arranged 
by the organisers; they happily busied 
themselves with planting their crosses, 
laying down their tributes, setting fire to 
their banners and just gazing down at 
the air-base. Yet when the demonstrators 
settled down to tea on the road side 
of the mound, the immediate horizon 
looked peculiarly poignant, with its 
planted tribute to the dead of Vietnam. 
The scheduled “happening” was only 
half complete, as the “ghost trap” 
which was to have been burned had in- 
stead been blown off the lorry transport- 
ing it... too bad. The other half took 
the form of a not very inspired poetry 
reading, in which the audience participa- 
ted in the reading of a few lines of 


poetry. It was a good idea, but it would 
have been more of a “happening” if 
more active participation had been en- 
couraged and allowed and more spontane- 
ity had been forthcoming. One or two 
demonstrators did not agree with the 
reading as they did not “ see any connec- 
tion between peace and art”; but the 
general feeling appeared to be one of 
mild amusement, amazement or toler- 
ance. 

After the reading perhaps a “ surprising 
happening” occurred - speeches were 
delivered by several persons, including 
Mrs Peggy Duff of CND and Robert 
Davies, Labour MP for Cambridge, who 
also took part in the demonstration it- 
self. Mr Davies risked his political neck 
explaining how he and other Labour 
MPs were now prepared to vote against 
the government's Vietnam policy; he 
felt that Wilson was mistaken in agree- 
ing with the American analysis of the 
Vietnam situation. He urged open sup- 
port from Britain for U Thant’s cease 
fire policy, and suggested that continued 
action by British people would not only 
give a lead to the country, but make 
MPs bring additional pressure to bear 
on the government. Peggy Duff stressed 
the need to demonstrate during the next 
critical few weeks in order to change 
Wilson’s policy. 

On the march back to Alconbury several 
US personnel were watching the march; 
this was the closest the marchers got 
to making contact. 
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George Clark 
starts fast In 
Parliament Sq 


On Tuesday George Clark started a 13- 
day fast in Parliament Square, to arouse 
public support for the demand that 
Britain should withdraw from support- 
ing the United States in Vietnam. 
In a statement, he said: 
“The next few days are crucial in try- 
ing to establish a sane and just 
solution to this war. The human suffer- 
ing in Vietnam demands that we lay 
aside our political differences at home 
and concentrate our efforts on insist- 
ing that the British government hon- 
ours its obligations as a co-chairman of 
the Geneva agreement made in 1954. 
“The situation demands that for the 
next two weeks prior to Mr Wilson's 
departure for Washington, everybody 
does everything possible to bring sup. 
port to those 100 Members of Par- 
liament who have taken the _ first 
courageous step to break the British 
support of this brutal war. 
“ At times of crisis we often feel that 
nothing can be done to affect positions 
taken on our behalf. Today we are 
presented with an opportunity to say 
how our government should act. We 
must not fail to do exactly this.” 
George Clark plans to stay in Parliament 
Square during the day, and sleep in the 
church of St Martin-in-the-Fields at 
night. He is taking only sugar and water. 
Individuals who wish to join him can do 
so; aS many people as possible are 
invited to go to Parliament Square to 
sign a register of support for the “ with- 
drawal”’ demand. Among the first to 
sign the book on Tuesday was Frank 
Allaun MP. 
Mr Clark will fast until July 17, the 
date set for a CND rally in Trafalgar 
Square. Mr Wilson goes to Washington 
on July 20. The police have not yet 
given any indication whether or not they 
regard the fast as an illegal demonstra- 
tion under Sessional Orders, which is 
used to prevent demonstrations near 
Parliament when the House is in ses- 
sion. 
Late news: Committee In Support of the 
Fast (ARC 1239) has called for support- 
ers to join the fast for 24 hours from 
3 pm on July 16 until the CND rally at 
3 pm on July 17. 


A visit to 
the Commons 


John Keohane writes: At 3 o'clock last 
Wednesday, five of us piled into a taxi 
and went to the House of Commons. 
Harold Wilson was going to make a 
statement to the House about the bomb- 
ing of Hanoi and Haiphong, and we 
wanted to hear it. We arrived, filled in 
our green cards, gave them to the police. 
man, and waited. 

We gaped at the more recognisable 
MPs who strolled in and out - that’s 
Enoch Powell, he’s shorter than I 
thought. Who’s Emrys Hughes talking 
to? My MP came out quickly enough, 
and gave me an admission ticket, saying 
it was the last one available. One of 
my friends buttonholed David Kerr, 
but with no luck. We wondered idly 
what would happen if every MP in the 
House were lobbied simultaneously. 

I groped my way along narrow corridors, 
past more policemen, and found myself 
in the half-empty visitors’ gallery. The 
Prime Minister started to read quickly, 
and somewhat indistinctly, from the 
sheet of paper in front of him. “ Her 
Majesty’s Government learnt that... 
with regret... however... full agree- 
ment ... we must dissociate .. .” 
looked around. About 50 MPs couldn't 
find a seat and were crowded into a 
couple of corners. Plenty of room in the 
visitors’ gallery, though. 

The statement ended. Up popped Edward 
Heath. Back snapped Harold. Up popped 
Edward again, then Harold again, but 
no real venom here. Then the _ back- 
benchers took over; their more aggres- 
sive questions were greeted with oohs 
and ahs, like children at the pantomime. 
Twenty minutes or so and it was over. 
The next business was the President of 
the Board of Trade, whose opening re- 
marks were lost in the hubbub of the 
House half-emptying. Outside the sun 
was still shining. An Evening Standard 
poster said, “ Harold Wilson - full state- 
ment.” I don’t think I will go to the 
Commons again. I can read it al] in the 
papers, and it sounds so much more 
exciting and important there. 
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Witiam Hampton LO-It-yourself socialism 


Incomes Policy, Legislation and Shop 

Stewards, by T. Cliff and C. Barker 
(London Industrial Shop Stewards De- 
fence Committee, 2s 6d). 


In the aftermath of the doctors’ pay 
award and the seamen’s strike there is 
little need to emphasise that the incomes 
policy has become the touchstone of 
left-wing politics. By your attitude to 
George Brown shall ye be known! 


In fact the supporters of the govern- 
ment’s incomes policy as it stands must 
be few in number. Linked as it is to a 
National Plan concerned more with 
economic growth than with the redis- 
tribution of the national income, it is 
difficult to find within it any specifically 
socialist content. The government in 
seeking the support of industrialists has 
fallen over backwards to present a policy 
which may claim tripartite approval. 


We have, therefore, ambiguous state- 
ments of intent and national plans which 
are extrapolations rather than assess- 
ments of future needs. It is possible to 
accept that politics involves compromise 
without believing that by this method 
all conflict may be removed! 


Outside, therefore, of those whose optim. 
{sm leads them to believe that efficient, 
managerial capitalism will equal social- 
ism, there are two main attitudes which 
soicalists are adopting towards the in- 
comes policy. First, it is possible to be- 
lieve that economic forces are develop- 
ing towards a more integrated, planned 
economy. The conflict, then, will be be- 
tween those who would keep the direc- 
tion of this economy in private hands 
with the incentive of private profit; and 
those who would transfer the direction 
into public authorities and move towards 
an egalitarian society. 


Secondly, it is possible to believe that 
while the economy is dominated by 
private ownership any state action will 
be in the interests of the capitalists, and 
that any promise of progress towards 
socialism is a fraud. 


It is the first of these approaches which 
seems to be more realistic. If changes 
in social conditions are to be achieved, 
then policies must be adopted that are 
relevant to the political conditions of 
the time, and which take account of 
the alternative ways of proceeding from 
existing positions. If an incomes policy 
is necessary to planning, then we should 
press for one which is redistributive in 
effect, and demand that price control be 
an integral part of the policy. If union 
co-operation is required to implement 
national and industrial planning, then 
we should ensure that this involves ac- 
tual participation in decision-taking, so 
that traditional managerial prerogatives 
are eroded. 


It may not be possible to achieve social- 
ism by stealth, but it is only possible 
to move towards it by participating in 
existing politics. While so doing the at- 
tempt must constantly be made to change 
the conditions of the debate, but the 
debate cannot be avoided, nor compro- 
mise excluded. To suggest otherwise is 
to expect a cataclysmic change that is 
neither a part of our possible political 
perspective, nor a desirable method of 
achieving the preferred form of society. 


The book under review, Incomes Policy, 
Legislation and Shop Stewards, adopts 
the second approach. Planning under 
capitalism can only strengthen capital- 
ists. There is no dialectic, no complicated 
interaction between economic develop. 
ment and social organisation; and politics 
js plain alternatives rather than a 
muddy and constantly changing strug- 
gle. Incomes policy is therefore bad; 
and “ incomes policy that succeeds means 
a working class that is submissive.” 


This is only a part of the far wider 
view of political strategy that is devel- 
oped in the book. All parliamentary 
action is dismissed; improvements in the 
welfare state are impossible; full-time 
trade union leaders are bureaucratic 
allies of the employers in maintaining 
the status quo. The way forward is 
through constant struggle at shop floor 
level; the key leaders are the shop 


stewards; and the chosen method is the 
unofficial strike. We are back in the 
syndicalist dream with a vengeance! 

In his introduction to the book Reg 
Birch, while enthusiastic about the econ- 


omic analysis, regards the attitude to- 
wards shop stewards’ organisations as 
“not so well informed.” He points out 
with truth that such organisations will 
not necessarily lead to the development 
of a socialist movement. For this “‘ there 
needs to be politics - working class poli- 
tics.”” He suggests that there is no special 
virtue in a strike being “unofficial.” 
For my own part, when a shop steward 
I would have regarded it as a measure 
of weakness if a strike had been neces- 
sary to achieve a satisfactory solution 
to a dispute. 

It is this naivety that characterises so 
much of the book. The group round the 
journal International Socialism, whose 
policy this booklet expresses, are mainly 
young intellectuals, for whom a factory 
is a place to be visited, like Europe, 
during the vacation. They invert Hegel 
to read, ‘‘ Whatever is, is wrong,” and 
oversimplify to the point of absurdity. 
We may accept Roberto Michel’s theory 


that he “who says organisation says 
oligarchy” as a perceptive comment, 
without condemning the growing 


strength of the trade union movement 
that enables it to appoint full-time offi- 
cials. 

Some of these officials may become re- 


moved from the membership, but many 
do a hardworking and dedicated job for 
less money than they could earn at their 
trade. In any case the complexity and 
size of modern industrial negotiations 
demands more professionalism rather 
than less; which is not to deny the 
problem of democratic control that this 
raises. 


The authors of Incomes Policy reach, 
however, self-contradiction when they 
subsequently suggest that ‘the most 
significant weakness of shop stewards’ 
organisation today is its fragmentation.” 
They point to a need for co-ordination 
and indeed national organisation. How 
could this be achieved without full-time 
officers, and even a measure of the hated 
bureaucracy? 


In fact, of course, it is present policies 
with which they disagree and in frustra- 
tion they attack the organisation as 
such. Theirs is a policy of defeatism, for 
while criticising the weaknesses of the 
working class movement they destroy 
confidence in its continuing strengths. 


Near the end of the book a sentence 
occurs which suggests that today “the 
workers do not win their best wage rises 


through national bargaining, or their 
best pension schemes from the state.” 
They can gain little from their repre 
sentatives in parliament or their trade 
union leadership. Yet, the authors con- 
clude, because of this “there is good 
reason for optimism among socialists ”! 
- it will lead to “do-it-yourself” re- 
forms. 


Is one, therefore, led to the conclusion 
that it is to the advantage of socialists 
to ensure a lack of success through 
existing organisations? If so then the 
charge of ‘ wreckers,” which the auth- 
ors specifically deny, is fully justified. 


But to suggest that they consciously 
pursue such a wrecking policy, although 
this is what they often achieve, would 
be to do them an injustice. Their motives 
may be of the best, their intentions 
sincere, but politics in truth disgusts 
them. They long for the purity of the 
“ primitive savage ” proletarian, and con- 
sequently, upon disappointment, they re- 
treat into a comforting sect. They de- 
fine ‘apathy .. .as the state in which 
people seek private solutions to public 
evils.” It is pertinent to suggest that 
factional activity of this kind is itself 
a form of political apathy. 


GORDON PETERS’ DEFENCE REVIEW 


What to do with NATO? 


A lot of steam was raised in the do-you- 
remember days of CND about NATO. In 
some circles, Messrs Gittings and Gott 
appeared cloven-hoofed for suggesting 
that ‘out of NATO now” was a state- 
ment of policy - and therefore negotiable 
- and not of faith. 


NATO, it was urged against them, is 
a nuclear alliance; nuclear bombs are 
evil; we must have no truck with evil; 
pet Is: we must leave NATO forth- 
with. 


Even then, it was pointed out against 
this “ moral” case, that the consequences 
of the apparently “ moral’ act - leaving 
NATO - might be undesirable. America 
might come closer to Germany, there 
might be pressure for a European bomb, 
or a spread of nuclear weapons to the 
smaller countries of Europe. Further- 
more, since the British government was 
extremely unlikely to follow anti-NATO 
opinion at that stage, it was reckoned 
essential to clarify the issues for the 
time when NATO came to its end, parti. 
cularly for 1969 when the Treaty is due 
to be renewed. 


The debate scarcely opened, save in the 
peace movement, and there with more 
acrimony than intelligence. It became 
subsumed in a technical argument - 
whether to develop MLF or ANF - 
which almost totally avoided the main 
issue, which is to question the whole 
purpose of the alliance. Commentators 
agreed that the MLF and ANF alterna- 
tives had scarcely -any military signifi- 
cance, and served rather to gratify the 
self-importance of NATO members. But 
they failed to point out that even the 
existing NATO arrangements were of 
very doubtful necessity. 


Now, following the French abandon- 
ment of the alliance (for all the reasons 
which Gittings and Gott suggested), the 
rest of the allies have started to take 
stock. Lord Chalfont suggested that de 
Gaulle’s weakening of NATO is unde- 
sirable, not because it spoils the offen- 
sive posture, nor because it affects 
NATO's credibility, but because it makes 
a negotiated settlement with the War- 
saw bloc less likely. 


If this in any way represents the view 
of the government, it shows a profound 
change in opinion of the purpose of the 
alliance. It is, of course, not plain that 
this new theory 1s widely held. The 
General himself believes that initiatives 
from individual nations are the most 
profitable; his official objective, as spelt 
out in February last year, is a strictly 
European settlement sponsored by Rus- 
sia and France, with America left out. 
However, West Germany is most unlikely 
to accept such a state of affairs, and an 
attempt at it would considerably in- 


crease pressure in Germany for her to 
develop nuclear weapons. 


The point was made by Mr Stewart in 
the Commons when he said that “if 
the two alliances we have in Europe 
now were to be substituted by a Europe 
containing a score or more countries 
each deciding to make its own individual 
arrangements about its own defence, I 
do not believe that would be a safer 
Europe or a safer world.” 


A number of writers have been de- 
ceived by Rumanian rumbles, and by 
statements by Tito that both NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact should be wound up, 
into believing that there is strong pres- 
sure on the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain against the Pact alone; as a mat- 
ter of fact the simultaneous end of the 
alliances has long been Communist 
policy (in Britain, too). In Stockholm 
early this month, reports The Econo- 
mist (June 18), the Polish foreign 
minister, Mr Rapacki, spoke of the need 
for the United States to take a hand in 
creating a security pact for Europe. In- 
deed, for the moment, it is difficult to 
see any European powers accepting non- 
nuclear status without some remaining 
American guarantee. 


But, equally, a continuation of the pres- 
ent rationale of NATO will make no con- 
tribution to a European settlement; last 
year, it will be remembered that Wilson, 
the great NATO man, sent Mr Rapacki 
away with a flea in his ear. To this 
extent de Gaulle’s attempts to break up 
the monolith are extremely important, 
and reinforce the great unlearned lesson 
of the modern world that, though the 
smaller powers cannot act independently 
against the great ones, they will not 
allow their vital problems to be part of 
a carve-up between them. To a very large 
extent, MLF looked like that to France. 
So she refused to play ball. 

By doing so, France opened the chance 
for a complete alteration of European 
relationships. But most of the options - 
as I mentioned earlier - are not parti- 
cularly desirable; a NATO which genu- 
inely reflects an attempt to disengage 
and disarm in Europe seems in many 
ways the best of them. The problem now 
is how to make sure that it does this; 
that it reduces its capacity, that it 
ceases to talk about Red Perils, and 
that it sets to work on a European secur- 
ity conference. This may be beyond 
NATO; in that case, we should leave it. 
At the moment, a useful job can be done 
in pressing for a peaceful NATO. 

* = x 


Meanwhile, it has been announced that 
a direct teleprinter link is to be estab- 
lished between the Kremlin and the 
Elysee Palace. It has been dubbed the 
“white telephone.” 


French sources said that while the 
“red telephone” between Moscow and 
Washington is to prevent a nuclear war, 
this link is for a European settlement. 


* * * 


Lord d’Abernon, the British Ambassa- 
dor in Berlin in 1921, recorded that 
King George V was “a strong advocate 
of the total scrapping of all capital ships 
and submarines, and also of aeroplanes 
and gas warfare.” 
This is related in a footnote to one of 
the many diplomatic telegrams  ex- 
changed during the Washington confer. 
ence on Pacific affairs and limitations of 
armaments contained in the latest 
volume of documents on British foreign 
policy now published. 
Lord d’Abernon wrote that King George 
had expressed the view that land armies 
“would be dissolved on economical 
grounds when the navies had been 
scrapped.” It was like taking a man’s 
golf clubs away. If he had no clubs, he 
could not play; if nations had no navies 
and no armies, they could not fight. 
Lord d’Abernon noted that “it might be 
strange for him to seek to scrap and do 
away with his former occupation, but he 
thought that it was of great interest 
to the world.” 
At that time, the great powers were 
making the only serious attempt in his- 
tory at arms control; capital ships were 
in fact limited by Britain, the US and 
Japan. King George took his fatherhood 
of his people very seriously - his was 
a crucial role in limiting the barbaric 
treatment of the Irish - and he kept him- 
self thoroughly, if a trifle naively, in- 
formed on foreign affairs. We don’t 
know what the Queen thinks about dis- 
armament. With the present absurd 
secrecy about state documents, we shall 
have to wait forty years to find out. 

e e e 


Also dating from those good old days 
when men thought they had fought the 
war to end wars, is a treaty of February 
6, 1922, under which Judge Edward J. 
Nelson told an American jury last week: 
“You are instructed that by the law 
of the United States, the use in war 
of asphyxiating, poisonous or other 
gases and all analogous liquids, 
materials or devices, having been just. 
ly condemned by the general opinion 
of the civilised world, is prohibited 
and unlawful.” 
The jury, instructed to determine 
whether napalm was included in that 
category, decided that it was not, and 
convicted four Californian housewives of 
trespassing and obstructing storage of 
the material. The women lay down in 
front of trucks carrying napalm to the 
Alviso depot on May 25. 
If that definition doesn’t cover napalm, 
what does? 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No, ls extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London, N.1, by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application 


Coming events 


OMANI REVOLUTION DAY. A programme of 
music, poetry and prose of the Omani people’s 
liberation struggle on Sunday 17 July at 2 pm 
at Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Square, 
London Wl (nearest tube: Warren Street). 
Tickets 2s 6d each from Omani News, 14-16 
Cowcross Street, London EC}. 


VIETNAM FOLKSONG CONCERT, with Peggy 
Seeger, Ewan MacColl, Joan Faulkner, Sandra 
Keer and others. Camden (St Pancras) Town 
Hall, Friday 15 June, 8 pm, Admission 5s. 
British Council for Peace in Vietnam, 374 
Grays Inn Road, WC1. TER 1078. 


VIETNAM 
MEDICAL 
AID 


Country 
Fete 
Sat, 16 July 


Idlecombe Farm, Turville, 


Henley-on-Thames, Oxon 
Admission: adults 2s, children Is. 


Write for leaflet and map 
Afternoon at 3 (under cover tf wet) 


STALLS, SIDE-SHOWS, COMPETITIONS, 
ENTERTAINMENTS, REFRESHMENTS, 
CHILDREN'S AMUSEMENTS 

THE READING ST ANDREWS PIPE BAND 
THE GIBBARD HANDBELL RINGERS 
THE COUNTRY STRINGS 


(American Country music) 


Evening at 6 


CONCERT (admission 4s) will include Jimmy 
Holgate (Piper), Wagg (Songs of Bucks), 
The Country Strings, Roy Perry (The Comedy 
Man), Johnny Stlvo (Colourful Songs from 
British West Hampstead), Roy and Val Bailey 
(Folk in Harmony) 


§ pm second house admission 5s. 


Free car park 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 pm Sunday 10 July 

Weigh House Church Hall 

Binney Street (opp Selfridges) 

Mr Eric Estorick: “Modern Art - Its 
Meaning and Significance.” 


g@ i renounce war and | will never 5 
® support or sanctlon another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


Just out 


VIETNAM 
— the dirty war 


translated from the highly informative 
series in “Le Monde” 


1s 6d (postage 3d) or 16s doz post free 


Allen Ginsberg’s poem 


Wichita Vortex 
Sutra 


reprinted from Peace News in booklet 
form 
2s 6d (postage 3d) 


HOUSMANS, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


Personal 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them 
a free specimen copy. Write to Circulation 
Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1l. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS to further ser- 
vice in the armed forces seeking information 
as to their position are asked to give dates of 
any previous National Service etc when writing 
to the secretary of the Continuing Committee 
of the Central Board for Conscientious Objec- 
tors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


DUPLICATING, photocopying etc. Maxwell Type- 
writing Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, NW1. 
PADdington 3200. 


LONDON WOMAN wants ‘ away from it all” 
holiday accommodation. Box 451. 


PREGNANCY ‘TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample. Fee 
2 gns. Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 
18 Harvist Road, London NW6. 


TWO DRUMMERS (with drums) wanted for 
Hiroshima Day demonstration Manchester 
August 6. CND, 14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2. 


TYPING: accounts, manuscripts etc, Maxwell 
Typewriting Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, 
NW1. PADdington 3200. 


Publications 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers). Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign materials. Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call (9.30 - 6 Mon- 
Sat) for latest lists and SoR terms, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


IN CONTEMPORARY ISSUES, No 50, ‘' Negro 
life in the American South’’ - passages ex- 
cerpted from letters written for interested 
Americans by a busy white lawyer in the 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent In. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, peeeer es organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caleldonian Road, N.1. 


8 July, Friday 


LONDON WCI, 7.30 pm. Conway Hal! Humanist 
Centre, Red Lion Square. Martin Ennals, Avril 
Fox, Tom Sargent and James Shepherd on 
“Freethought and liberty.’’ National Secular 
Society. 


9 July, Saturday 
LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. ‘' The Engineer," 
Gloucester Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and folksong club, 


9-10 July, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM. Saturday 2 - 5 pm, Sunday 
10.30 am to 5 pm. Digbeth City Hall. Com- 
mittee of 100 weekend conference on ‘' Solidar- 
ity ' magazine. 


10 July, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


Letter to the Editor 


Conscription in 
Australia 


From time to time one reads of British 
migrants complaining that before leav- 
ing Britain they were not informed truly 
of conditions in Australia. It is doubtful 
if people in the British Isles are aware 
of Australia’s present policy of conscrip- 
ting twenty-year-old men to serve in the 
army in Vietnam, where two conscripts 
have been killed within recent weeks. 
We hope that you will give this letter 
wide publicity so that any young men 
of conscription age, or any parent with 
sons of twenty or approaching twenty, 
will think again before coming to Aus- 
tralia. As soon as they step ashore, these 
young men are liable to be conscripted 
and sent to fight and perhaps die in 
the jungles of Vietnam - and all in the 
interests of American power politics. 
Our advice to intending migrants in this 
category is: don’t come. 

J. A. Kane, Vice-President, 

West Australian Save Our Sons Ass, 

13 Kemp Road, Mount Pleasant, 

Western Australia. 


American South in odd moments of spare time 
and published unchanged, apart from names 
and places. 3s 6d to 78 Summerlee Avenue, 
London N2. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan Movement in India, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Ni at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 
able 9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 
Road, NW1. 


Situations vacant 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP requires junior assist- 
ant for literature packing, despatch, telephone 
and general work. Schoal-leaver welcomed. 
Wage according to age. Write giving details to 
Manager, Peace News Ltd, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nl. 


Accomodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large and 
newly decorated, with balcony, in mansion 
flat. Use of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarians 
only. CHI 3565. 


For sale 


BADGES: Against Racialism, attractive design 
in three colours Is each, 50 for £1, 100 for £2 
(US 25 for $3). Special pack of 20 different 
Peace badges 15s (US $3). Felt sew-on badge 
2s 6d each (US 2 for $1). Cash with order to 
D. Webb, 27 Beech Grove, Whitley Bay, North- 
umberland. 


Wanted 


LIFT TO BULGARIA, mid or late August, share 
expenses. Box 452. 


LONDON Ell. 3.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Garden meeting. Speaker: Kun: 
danlal Jalie on ‘ Partition of India,’ followed 
by tea and a short concert. PPU. 


LONDON WI. 3.30 pm. Weigh House Church 
Hall, Binney Street (opposite Selfridges). Mr 
Eric Estorick: ‘‘ Modern art - its meaning 
and significance.’ Order of the Great Com- 
panions. 


11 July, Monday 


LONDON SWI. 7.30 pm. House of Commons 
(room booked in name of Frank Allaun MP). 
John Mendelson MP - ‘‘ Europe: disarmament, 
NATO and the Common Market.’ Labour Peace 
Fellowship. 


12 July, Tuesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Northfleld. Social Evening to meet Mrs Natalya 
Krichigina, sec of Rights of Women Commis- 
sion Soviet Women’s Committee. Women for 
eace, 


13 July, Wednesday 


LONDON N16. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 
Street. Norman Atkinson MP: ‘‘A CND sup- 
porter in the House of Commons."’ CND. 


14 July, Thursday 


BROMLEY, Kent. 8 pm. 105 Widmore Road. 
Ronald Mallone: ‘‘ Aims of the Fellowship 
Party.’ APF. 


LIVERPOOL. 7.30 pm. Islington Square. March 
against Hanoi-Haiphong bombing, through city 
to Pier Head for meeting. YCND. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Norman Frith: ‘' Designing the 
new Meeting House.’’ PPU. 


16 July, Saturday 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES, Oxon. 3 pm_ onwards. 
Idlecombe Farm, Turville. Country fete in aid 
of Vietnam medical aid. See displayed adver- 
tisement. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON N4. 2.30 pm. 13 Goodwin Street. 
Meeting of International Sub-committee of 
Committee of 100, all welcome. ARC 1239. 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 pm. ‘‘The Engineer,’’ 
Gloucester Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON WCl1. 3 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
‘‘Back Yard Party.'’ Flamenco Twins. PPU. 


17 July, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishopsgate. 
Poetry and jazz, Peanuts Club. 


21 July, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Elsie Pancy puts questions to 
Pacifists. PPU. 


21-23 July, Thu-Sat 


HARLOW. 6 pm to 6 pm. Town centre (Broad- 
walk - Market Place). 48 hour vigil and fast: 
collection for Freedom from Hunger. YCND. 


23-30 July, Sat-Sat 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUB, Warwickshire. Aylesmore 
Farm. Committee of. 100 Summer School. De- 
tails from 5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 
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Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 


Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 6 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1 (Block letters, 
please.) 


Name 


Address 


folk music 


Come and hear the 
FLAMENCO TWINS 
at the BACK YARD PARTY 


6 Endsleigh Street, London WCi 
Saturday 16 July, 3 pm 
stalls - side-shows - refreshments 


PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


VAC OFFER 
TO STUDENTS 


For 6d a week - and post free - we 
will send one or more Peace News 
direct to your home and/or holiday 
address (es) 

Please complete this form, and 
post, with payment, to the address 
below. 


please) 
to 5 CALEDONIAN ROAD, LONDON Ni 
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Anne Vogel French tests 


Historical Background ihe. 
After the Algerians won their indepen- 
dence, Ben Bella declared that the 
French nuclear tests in the Sahara were 
a violation of the sovereignty and in- 
dependence of Algeria; and the French 
vernment agreed to evacuate their 
ahara testing bases by 1967. The de- 
cision to instal the Pacific Experimental 
Base was made without consulting the 
local inhabitants or their elected repre- 
sentatives; the Tahitian Territorial As- 
sembly was forbidden to discuss the 
matter. Newspapers and political parties 
which opposed the base were banned; 
all postal communications were put un- 
der the control of the police. Jacques 
Tauraa, President of the Territorial As- 
sembly, continued to protest - it is re 
ported that he was gaoled for 15 years 
on treason charges. 
Jean Teariki, Tahitian deputy, raised the 
matter in the French National Assembly 
in 1963 and again a year later in Novem- 
ber 1964. M Messmer, the Minister for 
the Armed Forces, replied to his plea 
for the preservation of Polynesia from 
radio-active contamination by accusing 
him of anti-French motives hidden be- 
hind a facade of justifiable anxiety. In 
reply to official protests from Australia, 
New Zealand, Chile and Peru, M Mess- 
mer declared: 
“We will not take any notice of any 
criticism, complaint or protest what- 
soever coming from France, and cer- 
tainly not from abroad, on the subject 
of the French nuclear tests which are 
essential for the perfecting of our 
nuclear arms and their vehicles.” 
Scale and Timing of the Tests 
The base was installed in 1963 on Muru- 
roa, 700 miles south-east of Papeete 
(the capital of Tahiti) and about 500 
miles north-west of the British island of 
Pitcairn. On Tureia, north of Mururoa, 
radar equipment is installed; there are 
aerodromes on Anaa and Hao. Papeete 
has been provided with a new harbour. 
The islands have been invaded by thous- 
ans of technicians and military person- 
nel. The base is designed for testing 
thermonuclear. (hydrogen) bombs, but 
the factory which is going to produce the 
necessary material will not be built until 
tne end He pendee Therefore it can 
assume at the present series of 
tests will be of fission (atomic) bombs 
SS ee a ed aie 


FRENCH TESTS: 
news in brief 


A report from Paris has said that Presi- 
dent de Gaulle will be arriving in Tahiti 
in the first half of September for the 
concluding phase of the series. 

The London-Paris marchers arrived in 
Dieppe on Sunday at 3.15 pm and were 
met by 60 members of MCAA. On Mon- 
day they walked without incident to the 
Ronen area. On Friday they will have 
reached Vernon, arriving in the suburbs 
of Paris on Monday, July 11. On July 
14 they join demonstrations in Paris on 
Bastille Day. 

On Monday 2,000 people demonstrated 
against the tests at Place de la Con- 
corde. The demonstrators were stopped 
by police, who said that 50 people could 
Proceed to the American Embassy. Sig- 
matures were collected to be sent to 
Lyndon Johnson. 

Australla has banned French aircraft 
carrying equipment for the tests in the 
Pacific from Australian airports. Mr Paul 
Hasluck, Minister for External Affairs, 
said in Canberra that French aircraft 
could now land in Australia and New 
Guinea only if the French government 
gave specific assurance that they were 
not carrying materials for tests. 

French Embassy in Canberra is 
checking reports that nine people of 
various nationalities sailed a 50 foot 
ketch, Humanity I, into the test area 
before the explosion. - Guardian. 
France has suggested that British 
Foreign Office regrets about increasing 
pincer i radinactity look thin in the 
ight o. ain’s own nuclear testi 
record. - The Times. ant 
France expects to have rockets capable 
of carrying nuclear warheads by 1969, 
M Pierre Messmer, the French Minister 
of the Armed Forces, said in a radio 
interview on Sunday. - The Times. 
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and that H-bombs will not be tested 
until later, probably in 1968. 

Local Fall Out - The Bikini H-Bomb 
of 1954 

A mistake by the Americans in predict- 
ing wind directions at the time of their 
H-bomb test on Bikini in 1954 resulted 
in the contamination of the islands of 
Rongelap, Rongevik and Literik; and 
also of some Japanese fishing boats. 


The Rongelap islanders were studied by 
a team of American doctors. Antoinette 
Pirie describes this in “The Story of 
Rongelap” (ICDP booklet A Threat to 
Peace) as follows: 
“During the two days after the bomb 
test at Bikini . . . and before they 
were evacuated the people of Rongelap 
received radiation from the fall out 
on the island and on their bodies. . 
They drank contaminated water and 
ate their natural foodstuffs .. . Their 
hands were’ contaminated; they 
breathed and ate fall-out. It could not 
be avoided ... A quarter of them 
suffered within a day or two from 
itching and burning of the skin and 
watering and burning eyes. Two- 
thirds of them felt sick, some had 
diarrhoea and vomiting. About two 
weeks later their hair began to fall 
out and radiation burns developed on 
their exposed skin. The deeper burns 
on the feet were the most painful and 
some became infected and needed an. 
tibiotic treatment. 
“The Rongelap islanders also showed 
the expected blood changes, the chil- 
dren under five being the worst affec- 
ted. By three days the blood lympho- 
cytes were only half the control value 
and took months to come back to 
anything near normal! levels.” 
Long Term Effects of Local Fall-Out 
It is too soon to tell what permanent or 
delayed effects have been caused in the 
irradiated people or their children; 
medical statistics indicate a slight in- 
crease in miscarriages and still births. 
Blood tests, however, showed a decrease 
in certain types of blood cells of irra- 


diated people and their children, suggest- 
ing a persistent and inheritable change 
in blood forming capacity. 

Contamination of fish and birds is im- 
portant because they may travel over 
long distances and because they concen- 
trate radio active materials in their 
bodies in an unpredictable way - for 
instance, the inhabitants of the islands 
affected by the Bikini experiment are 
still not allowed to eat land crabs be- 
cause of the amount of strontium 90 they 
contain. 

Effects of Long Term Global Fall Out 
The lighter particles containing the 
longer lived radio-active elements come 
down months or years later all over the 
world. The most important elements 
concerned are Caesium 137, Strontium 
90 and Carbon 14. 

Strontium 90 is chemically similar to 
Calcium, and is taken up in its stead 
by plants and animals. It accumulates in 
milk and bones, especially growing bones 
of children. The radiations from it dam- 
age the bone tissue and may cause bone 
cancer; they also affect the bone mar- 
row where new blood cells are formed 
and this may initiate leukaemia and can- 
cer of the blood. 


Caesium 137 has more penetrating radia- 
tions than Strontium 90; its presence on 
the ground or in the air increases the 
general level of radiation and can cause 
cancer and mutations of reproductive 
cells which will have bad effects in 
later generations. It is chemically simi- 
lar to potassium and therefore may 
cause damage to tissues by being ab- 
sorbed in its stead. 

Carbon 14, a radio-active isotope of 
carbon which is the basic element of 
all living matter, has a half life of 5,600 
years. During this time it changes its 
host from air to plants to animals and 
back again through further cycles, caus- 
ing damage where it goes. The chief 
danger from it-is to the reproductive 
cells. Carbon 14 is produced in large 
amounts by the so-called “clean bombs.” 
It should be born in mind that genetic 
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damage is irreversible and everlasting - 
mutations which are not lethal become a 
permanent part of the genetic inheri- 
tance of the species. 

International Action? : 
Apart from the Pacific countries which 
feel directly threatened there has been 
little opposition. The French peace move- 
ment is hamstrung by historical circum- 
stances: most of the radical left is domi- 
nated by the Communist Party which 
supports de Gaulle’s anti-Nato policy, 
and they also have to contend with the 
emotional patriotic appeal to the vast 
majority of the French people by de 
Gaulle’s pursuit of “la gloire.” In Bri- 
tain and the United States, the general 
feeling is that the war in Vietnam is 
of overriding importance. 


I believe, however, that we can have 
some effect on the course of events in 
Polynesia. We are an international move- 
ment, and our only hope of ultimate 
success lies in international co-operation. 
The peace movements of the southern 
hemisphere have now got the chance 
to form a mass base among people 
whose imagination isn’t easily stirred by 
distant events in Vietnam or by the un- 
believable prospect of total war, but 
who can be aroused by the short term 
prospect of poisoned food, for instance. 
The New Zealand dairy industry, and 
the Peruvian and Japanese fishing in- 
dustries are particularly concerned; 
people in general are worried about the 
increase in radiation which will raise 
disease and death rates, particularly 
among babies and young children. We 
saw a similar phenomenon in_ this 
country and North America in the early 
sixties before the Test Ban Treaty was 
signed in August 1963. 


It is our moral duty to speak and act 
on behalf of the helpless colonial 
peoples of Polynesia and the threatened 
populations of the other Pacific coun- 
tries. If we show solidarity with them 
it may strengthen our own hands against 
more powerful opponents than de Gaulle 
later on. 


Anti-tests speaker banned in Fiji 


Dave Shipper writes: In Fiji an Atomic 3.That you do not take part in public I addressed a question about this matter 


Explosion Protest Committee has moun- 
ted a campaign against the French 
nuclear tests. They invited an Australian 
Labour Party MP, Dr J. F. Cairns, to 
address public meetings on their behalf. 
He is a well-known campaigner against 
the Vietnam war and the French tests. 


On arrival he was welcomed at Nadi air- 
port by an enthusiastic crowd of AEPC 
supporters. The Fijian government, how. 
ever, was not in a similarly welcoming 
mood, and Dr Cairns was immediately 
restricted from engaging in “ political 
actly ” or addressing public meet- 
ngs. 


His visitor’s permit contained the fol- 
lowing conditions: 


1.That you do not take part in any 
political activity whatsoever. 


2.That you do not address, either per- 
sonally or by any broadcast, any meet- 
ing to which members of the public 
are invited or have access. 


demonstrations or processions. 


4. That you do not distribute any pam- 
phlet or other literature. 


Dr Cairns and Mr Andrew Joseph, chair- 
man of the AEPC, immediately made 
representations to the acting Colonial 
Secretary, Mr J. S. Thomson, on the 
grounds that Dr Cairns’ visit was for 
humanitarian, not political reasons, but 
Mr Thomson refused to vary the permit 
conditions. 


The government restrictions led to pro- 
tests in the Fijian Legislative Council, 
Mr C. A. Shah complaining that the 
people of Fiji should have the freedom 
to listen to important MPs from over 
seas. Supporting this protest, Mr S. M. 
Koya asked why, if the British govern- 
ment had expressed concern about the 
French nuclear explosions, should the 
Fijian government prevent anybody 
coming to Fiji to speak against the 
tests? “This ban on Dr Cairns is not 
the wish of the Fijian people.” 


to the Colonial Office and an official 
pcireced by Mr Secretary Lee” re 
plied: 


“T am to inform you that the Governor 
of Fiji has responsibilities for local 
affairs in the Colony and for control- 
ling the activities of visitors to the 
Colony. He exercisés these responsibi- 
lities having regard to the internal 
political situation in the Colony. In 
the light of the reports he has re- 
ceived, the Secretary of State sees no 
reason for any intervention in this 
instance.” 


The attitude of both the Colonial Office 
- for this is ultimately Britain’s respon- 
sibility - and the Fijian government 
seems most peculiar. For the sake of 
future visitors to Fiji, such an undemo- 
cratic precedent should not be created 
and allowed to go unchallenged. A few 
well-directed questions to the Colonial 
Office, MPs, and the Governor of Fiji, 
may help to prevent a recurrence. 


